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“MECHANIZED HORSES” —A Jeep Leads Motorcycle Troops Into Battle. 


(See “The Cavalry,” pages 6, 7) 
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U. §. Bombers Blast 
Four Japanese Cities 


U. S. bombers roared out of the 
sky to blast Tokyo and other Japa- 
nese cities on April 18. The raids 
helped to pay the Japanese back for 
their attack on Pearl Harbor. 

The news was announced by the 
Japanese. U. S. Government leaders 
refused to make a statement about 
it, until our planes had returned 
safely. 

More than 60 American bombers 
took part in the raids, the Japanese 
said. Four cities were bombed: 

1. Tokyo, capital of Japan and 
third largest city in the world, with 
a population of 7,094,600. 

2. Yokohama, Japan’s chief sea- 
port, with a population of 866,200. 

3. Kobe, a seaport and railroad 
center with a population of 1,006,,- 
100. There are many shipyards and 
large steel mills et Kobe. 

4. Nagoya, a factory city with a 
population of 1,249,000. Japan’s 
largest airplane factories are at Na- 
goya. 

It was reported that fires were 
started in Kobe and Nagoya. The 
Japanese have long feared the ef- 
fects of incendiary bombs on their 
“matchbox” cities. In these cities 
there are row after row of flimsy 
houses built of wood and paper. De- 
structive fires from accidental causes 
have often swept through these 
cities. 
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Laval, Ruler .of France 





(Story on opposite page) 


Baseball Begins 


“Batter up—play ball!” At Washing- 
ton, D. C., Vice President Henry A. 
Wallace threw out the first ball, and the 
baseball season of 1942 was on. 

Bobby Feller, Hank Greenberg, and 
several other stars were absent as play 
began at the various parks. They are in 
Uncle Sam’s uniforms this season. But 
President Roosevelt said that baseball 
should continue during the war, to pro- 
vide recreation for the war workers who 
are working longer hours. 





Royce Leads Raiders 
From Darwin to Luzon 


Commanded by Brig. Gen. Ralph 
Royce, a group of U. S. Army bomb- 
ers carried out a daring raid on Japa- 
nese bases in the Philippines last 
week. 

Three Flying Fortresses and 10 
medium bombers took part in the 
raid. They left Darwin, Australia, 
and flew across 2,000 miles of open 
sea controlled by the Japanese. They 
landed af secret air fields in the 
Philippines, refueled, and then took 
to the air again. 

For two days their bombs spread 
destruction among the Japanese. 
They raided Davao, on the island of 
Mindanao; Nichols Field, near Ma- 
nila; Cebu City; and Batangas, a 
port in southern Luzon. Eight Japa- 
nese ships were sunk or damaged, 
and five Japanese planes were shot 
down. Only one of our planes was 
lost, and its crew was saved. 

On their return to Australia, the 
raiders took with them as many 
American soldiers as they could 
carry. 

Brig. Gen. Royce planned the 
flight as well as led it. Experi- 
enced pilots advised him that it was 
foolhardy, but he wouldn't quit. 
After the flight, he was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross. 


The Commandos in action! Photo below shows a group of British Com- 
mandos, with rifles in hand, landing from their flat-bottomed craft. 
These boats were used in raids on the Norwegian and French coasts. 
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French Naval Bases 














Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright, 1942, by the Newspaper PM 


Laval Rules Vichy France 


Pierre Laval last week became 
Chief of Government of Vichy 
France. The former Cabinet mem- 
bers were dismissed from their posts, 
and Laval chose members of a new 

binet. 

\s Chiet of Government, Laval 
became the real ruler of Vichy 


France. Marshal Henri Philippe 
Petain, the 86-year-old general, con- 
tinus me to be Chief of State. This po- 
sition is supposedly the highest in 
the government, but actually Pétain 


will be a mere figurehead. 

ln addition to becoming Chief of 
Covernment, Laval took the offices 
of Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mini- 
ster of the Interior, and Minister of 
Information. Holding all these offi- 
ces himself, he will have the powers 
of a dictator. 

The change is important because 
Laval is the leading friend or agent 
of the Axis in Vichy France. He fa- 
vors a policy of working together 
actively with the Germans, to help 
the Axis win the war. 

Laval has the reputation of being 
a shrewd politician, who would do 
anything to gain money or power. 
Many Frenchmen say that he has 
sold his country’s honor to the Ger- 
mans, in order to gain power for 





himself (see cartoon on opposite 
page). 

Now that Laval is in power, Vichy 
France will probably aid the Axis in 
three ways: ships, bases, and factory 
workers. 

Ships. More than half of the pow- 
erful French Navy is still under the 
control of Vichy France. Laval could 
hand over to the Axis 5 battleships, 
12 cruisers, 50 destroyers, and 50 
submarines. (The other warships of 
the French Navy are under control 
of the Free French, or tied up in 
harbors of the United Nations.) 

With the Vichy French warships, 
the Germans could try to gain con- 
trol of the Mediterranean Sea, 
shown on the map above. The Brit- 
ish Navy largely controls the Medi- 
terranean. The Vichy French have 
bases at Toulon on the French coast, 
and at Oran, Algiers, and Tunis on 
the African coast. These bases would 
help Germany to cut across the 
Mediterranean in the region shown 
by the question mark. 

The Germans could also use the 
Vichy French warships in the Battle 
of the Atlantic. The French ships 
would fight against British and U. S. 
warships, in the attempt to cut the 
supply lines from the United States 





to Britain across the Atlantic Ocean. 


Bases. Besides the Mediterranean 
bases, Vichy France has other bases 
and territories in Africa. The Axis 
could use these bases to launch of- 
fensives by land or sea against 
United Nations troops. 

One of the most important bases 
is Dakar, French West Africa (see 
map, last week’s issue of Junior 
Scholastic, page 4). Dakar is at the 
westernmost point of Africa. From 
Dakar it is only 1,600 miles to Natal, 
Brazil, which is the easternmost 
point of South America. 


The island of Madagascar (also 
shown on last week’s map) is an- 
other important Vichy base. From 
this island, Axis planes and ships 
could attack our supply routes which 
pass through the Indian Ocean. 

Factory Workers. Many German 
factory workers have been drafted 
into the army. The German leaders 
want 500,000 workers to replace 
them. Laval may send these French- 
men to work in the German fac- 
tories. 


U. S. Government leaders were 
disturbed and angered by Laval’s 
rise to power. The State Department 
ordered Admiral William D. Leahy, 
our Ambassador at Vichy, to come 
home. This was a step toward break- 
ing off diplomatic relations with 
Vichy France. 
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Guarding the Panama Canal 


HE map above shows the Caribbean 
region, and the chain of U. S. bases 
which guard the Panama Canal. The 


arrows _ indicate 
through which an enemy fleet from the 
Atlantic Ocean might try to approach 
the Canal. 

The Panama Canal, linking the At- 
lantic and ‘Pacific Oceans, 


sea passageway S, 


is of great 


importance in this war for three reasons: 
1. By use of the Canal, U. S. war- 
ships can be quickly shifted from one 
ocean to the other, to meet any attacker. 
4 Supply routes trom Eastern U. S. 
ports to Australia, Indian, and Russia 
(by way of Iran) pass through the 
Canal. 
3. The Canal is used by cargo ships 
tienal 
ae 
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carrying raw materials from the west 
coast of South America to our Eastern 
seaports. Tin from Bolivia, nitrates from 
Chile, and other raw materials for 
U. S. war factories pass through the 
Canal. 

Ten U. S. bases in the Caribbean ar 
shown on the map. Four of them—thos 
at Panama, Key West, Puerto | 
Virgin Islands—are on U. S. territory. 

Four of the bases are on British pos- 
sessions—the Bahama Islands, Antigua, 
St. Lucia, and Trinidad. 

One base, Guantanamo, is in Cuba 
Che tenth base is the island of Ar 
a Dutch possession that has one of the 
world’s largest oil refineries. 

Cuba, Haiti, the Dorninican Repu! 
and the other Latin American nations 
are cooperating in defense of the Ca: i 
The only doubtful spots in the Carib 
bean region are Martinique and Guade- 
loupe. These islands are controlled | 
the Vichy French Government. 


Army and Navy commanders work 
together in planning strategy of 
Caribbean defense. Left to right: 
Adm. J. H. Hoover, Lieut. Gen. F. M. 
Andrews, Maj. Gen. J. L. Collins. 
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Air Mail 


letter from 


PUERTO RICO 


Dean JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

I am a boy 11 years old, and at- 
tend the sixth grade at Cafiaboncito 
Rural School in Puerto Rico. I walk 
oe and a half kilometers each way. 

We are a big family. My father is 
overseer Of a great sugar cane planta- 
ton | have two sisters and seven 


juan Carrion on steps of his house. 


thers. We live in a big one-story 
e, made of cement and wood. 
Our house is in the middle of the 


sugar cane plantation. Sugar cane is 
the most important product of Puerto 
Rico. It grows along the coast. Its roots 


e short. The stem is what is squeezed 
made into sugar. At the top of the 
grow long, spade-like leaves. 
Many country people are employed in 
utting it. They use machetes to cut it. 
Aft rwards the cane is taken to the 
Centrales, or sugar mills, where it is 
made into the nice, fine, white sugar 
that is used in making candies and 
sweetening so many things. 
My father has horses. The name of 
of them is Alegria, which means 
“gaiety.” I like to ride on this horse 
especially. We also swim in the river, 
play baseball, tops, marbles, checkers, 
Chinese checkers, and many other 
games at school. I like to play base- 
ball with my brothers’ bats and balls. 
Near my home is a small hill that has 
trees, but is covered with grass. 
slide down this hill on yaguas 
that we get from the royal palm trees. 
{ would like to be a bookkeeper 
en I grow up. 

Our supervisor sends us copies of 
junior Scholastic. I like to read them. 
Your Puerto Rican friend, 

—JUAN CaRRION 


Wea 


April 27-May 2, 1942 
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Progress in Haiti 
After Stormy Years 


Haiti, the only Negro republic in 
the Hemisphere, is ruled by descend- 
ants of African slaves. A former 
French colony, it is the only French- 
speaking country in the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. 

No one knows how many people 
live in Haiti, because no census has 
ever been taken. The peasants live 

the dark forests and mountain 
valleys, and their huts are often in- 
visible from the roads. They grow 
coffee, sugar, cotton, and sisal.* 

On top of a mountain on the 
north coast of Haiti, stands a crum- 
bling fortress called The Citadel. It 
was built by Henri Christophe, a 
leader in Haiti’s revolt against the 
French in 1803, and is a reminder of 
the country’s tragic history. Henri 
Christophe made himself king, and 
ruled so harshly that the people re- 
belled. He shot himself in terror. 

The greatest of Haiti's leaders was 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, son of an 
African chief. Born a slave, he led 
the fight for freedom, but was cap- 
tured, and died in a French prison. 
For more than a century after his 
death, civil war prevented progress. 

In 1915, U. S. Marines occupied 
Haiti to restore order. U. S. doctors, 
engineers, and administrators built 
roads, schools, and hospitals. But 
Haitians wanted to rule themselves, 
and U. S. forces withdrew in 1934. 

Now for the first time, Haiti is ris- 
ing above its years of bloodshed, 
and taking its rightful place among 
the nations of the Hemisphere. 


Sub Sinks Superman 


It’s not funny when the funnies aren't 
there. That’s what comics fans in 
Venezuela thought last week. A ship 
bringing a mew supply of U. S. comic 
strips was sunk by a submarine. 

Comic strips are distributed in 
matrix* form, months in advance of 
publication. But Venezyela’s supply of 
the adventures of Dick Tracy and Su- 
perman was running low. Readers will 
be kept in suspense a while longer. 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 








Haiti’s President 
Plans to Help U. S. 


Small but plucky Haiti is one of 
the 26 United Nations fighting the 
Axis. President Elie Lescot of Haiti 
visited the United States last week 
to work out details for economic and 
military cooperation in the war. 

Haiti is an important link in the 
chain of Caribbean islands which 
guard the approach to the Panama 
Canal. The U. S. is helping Haiti 
strengthen its defenses. We will pro- 
vide planes and coastal armaments. 

“The people of Haiti would rather 
be destroyed than submit to the 
enemies of the United Nations,” 
President Lescot said. 

Rubber from Haiti will soon help 
to replace the rubber which we for- 
merly imported from the Far East. 
With the aid of a $5,000,000 loan 
from the U. S., Haiti has greatly ex- 
panded its plantations. 

Hundreds of thousands of young 
trees now half grown, plus two mil- 
lion new trees, will be a valuable 


source of supply in a few years. 
The economic deve lopment of 
Haiti has only just begun. The U. S. 
is encouraging Haitian producers by 
buying surplus cotton and sisal.* 


President Elie Lescot of Haiti was 
formerly Minister to the U. S. His 
son attended Cornell University. 
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It’s the ride-y talky in the Cavalry! 
Lieut. J. E. Wylie demonstrates new 
radio sending set at Cavalry School. 


HILE “infantry” 
diers on foot,” “cavalry” means 
“soldiers on horseback.” The 
word “cavalry” comes from the Latin 
caballarius, “horseman.” 
Some of the cavalrymen in the new 
U. S. Army are still mounted on 
horses, as of old: others are mounted 
on “mechanized horses” 
and scout cars. 
In history, the cavalry reached its 
greatest importance during the Mid- 
dle Ages. The mounted knights, with 


means “sol- 


meaning 


—~motorcycles 





| x New U.S. Army * 








THE CAVALRY ¥ 


their lances and swords, ruled su- 
preme over the slower-moving foot 
soldiers. Then came the invention of 
firearms, which enabled the foot sol- 
dier to shoot the mounted man off 
his horse. From that time on, the 
cavalry was no longer the supreme 
master of the battlefield. 

As time went on, the cavalry 
adopted new weapons — the pistol 
and the carbine (a light rifle). But 
this change was slow in coming. 
Even toward the end of the 18th 
Century the Russian cavalry was for- 
bidden to use firearms. The Russian 
generals feared that the cavalrymen 
would lose their skill with sword 
and lance if they made use of their 
guns. 

In 1914, Germany, Austria, and 
Russia sent cavalry troops into bat- 
tle armed with the lance. Poland did 
the same thing in 1939 against the 
German Panzer Divisions! 

But in most armies of the world 
today, the cavalrymen. carry 
rifles. These cavalrymen are really 
mounted infantry. At the scene of 
battle, they dismount and fight on 
foot as infantrymen. This system was 
first developed during the Civil War 
in the United States. The credit does 
not go to any one man, but to able 
cavalry generals both of the North 
and the South. 

The greatest usefulness of the cav- 
alry now is in two special duties, one 
offensive and the other defensive. 

The special offensive duty of the 
cavalry is to obtain information 
about the enemy. This is called re- 
connaissance, or scouting. Moving 
swiftly over all types of roads or 
along narrow trails—often in small 
groups far in advance of*the main 
army — passing through swamp or 


Motorcycle messenger wears respira- 
tor to avoid choking from dust, 
slings his carbine in holster on the 
front wheel, and carries messages 
in bag attached to the rear wheel. 
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* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 


desert, forest or mountain range, the 
cavalry hunts out the enemy. When 
the cavalry has found the enemy 
troops, it must stay close to them 
continuously. This sometimes means 
days or weeks of unbroken riding 
and skirmishing against large ene my 
forces. 

In this work, the cavalry cooper- 
ates with observation planes of the 
Air Forces. Information about the 
number of enemy troops and their 
movements is sent back to headquar- 
ters by radio, telephone, or messen- 
ger. 

The special defensive duty of the 
cavalry is to act as a screen for the 
movements of our troops. When a 
commander wishes to surprise th: 
enemy, he sends out cavalry to hold 
off the enemy scouts. The cavalry 
must prevent the enemy from break- 
ing through the screen and discover- 
ing our maneuvers. 

The cavalry has other duties be- 
sides these. In an advance, the ca\ 
alry is often the first to fight th: 
enemy, driving enemy troops awa\ 
from strong points and preparing th 
way for our infantry. Or the Sal 
may be sent to circle around the 
enemy troops and strike at their 
flank* or rear. 


CAVALRY TRAINING 


To make up the various units 
the cavalry, men of different skil 
and training are required. Son 
must be skilled horsemen, hors: 
shoers, saddlers, and _ stablemen 
some must be expert automotive me- 
chanics and drivers; some must b 


radio operators and mechanics. And 


all of them must be good shots with 
the rifle. 

The leader of any cavalry unit 
even the smallest unit, the squad 
must have the intelligence and 


sourcefulness to operate for a long 


time without help from other units o! 
the Army. 
Officers and specialists of the U.S 
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\valry are trained at The Cavalry 

ol, Fort Riley, Kansas. Draftees 
assivned to the cavalry also get their 
basic training at Fort Riley. The 
training-course for draftees takes 13 
wet ks. 

When the draftee has completed 
his course, he goes either into a cav- 
alry division, or into a cavalry regi- 
ment which serves with another 
branch of the Army. 

Cavalry Division. Our Army has 
tw complete cavalry divisions, 
which can operate independently of 
other branches of the Army. They 
are the Ist Cavalry Division, with 
headquarters at Fort Bliss, Texas; 
and the 2nd Cavalry Division, with 
headquarters at Fort Riley, Kansas. 

In a cavalry division, there are 12 
995 officers and men, 7,699 ‘esa 

1,257 vehicles. 

Besides these complete divisions, 
there are two kinds of cavalry regi- 
ments: horse cavalry regiments and 
horse-mechanized regiments. 

Horse Cavalry Regiment. In this 
type of regiment, nearly all the cav- 
alrymen are mounted on_ horses. 


Photo at right shows soldiers of 107th Cavalry Regiment of 
Ohio sending and receiving messages on portable pack 
radio. The set weighs 175 pounds, has a 50-mile range. 


You’re in the Army now, you're not ahead of a plow—a 
soft life for a horse, neigh? Photo below shows U. S. Cav- 
alry mounts being led into trailer of a portee squadron. 


Cavalry charge! Troops of the 104th 
Horse-Mechanized Cavalry charge 
across a field with drawn pistols. 


There is a machine-gun troop, with 
the machine guns carried by pack 
horses, in each of these regiments. 
(A “troop” of cavalry is the same size 
as a “company” of infantry—see “oy 
20 issue of Junior Scholastic, p. 

Horse - Mechanized Sie. 
Most of the cavalry regiments in our 
new Army are of this type, with 
some of the men mounted on horses 
and some on vehicles. Each horse- 
mechanized regiment consists of one 
mechanized squadron and one por- 
tee squadron. 


MECHANIZED SQUADRON 


The mechanized squadron con- 
tains two scout-car troops and one 
motorcycle troop. The scout cars are 
used for traveling on roads, because 
they are so much faster than horses. 
When it is necessary to leave the 
roads, however, the scout car is 
slower than the horse, except over 
level ground. 


Alip { Army Signal 8 





The motorcycle can operate well 
on roads, and on narrow paths and 
trails. But it is of little use in cross- 
country traveling. The Army has solo 
motorcycles (those with two wheels) 
and motor tricycles (with sidecars). 

The best mount for traveling over 
all kinds of ground is still the old 
reliable horse. The horse’s chief 
drawback is that it is a living animal, 
which can be put out of action by 
a shot from a rifle or machine gun. 

A portee* squadron contains three 
troops of cavalrymen mounted on 
horses and armed with rifles. Men 
and horses are carried in trucks with 
trailers, whenever possible. The 
horses are carried close to the bat- 
the line in the trailers, and then un- 
unloaded; from this “jumping off 
point” the squadron goes ahead on 
horseback. 

By this system, cavalry can be 
moved very rapidly to any part of 
the battle lines. Another advantage 
is that horses are spared from mak- 
ing long, tiring marches. They are 
fresh when they go into battle. 

(Next week: The Artillery.) 
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Test yourself! These questions are based on Headline News and Theme Article in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect Score is 100. How close can you come? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


SOLDIERS ON HORSEBACK 


Check the answer which correctly completes each of 
the following statements. Each right answer counts 4. 
Total, 20. 

1. During the Middle Ages knights on horseback usu- 
ally fought with (a) pistols; (b) lances and swords; 

) bows and arrows; (d) sling shots. 

The chief offensive duty of the cavalry is (a) to 
charge tank columns; (b) to bring up supplies; (c) to 
scout ahead for information; (d) to hold captured ground. 

3. The U. S. Cavalry School is at (a) Fort Dix, N. ].; 
(b) Fort Riley, Kansas; (c) Fort Sill, Okla. 

4. Horse-mechanized regiments include (a) motorcycle 
squadrons; (b) parachute troops; (c) tank units. 

5. A ride-y talky is (a) a small and talkative cavalry 
soldier; (b) a kind of motion picture film; (c) an army 
dictaphone; (d) a small radio carried on a horse. 


SHUNNNUNUNUOQONENGQAQ4ULQUNQ040Q000U0SUUU0UU00LEOAEUEOEEUUUEOEOEEELOOOOOEOOOOAMAA AME 


CARIBBEAN DEFENSE 


Match the phrases in the righthand column with the 
names in the lefthand column. Each right answer counts 


4. Total, 40. 
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],____Port-au-Prince a. U.S. base in Cuba 

Color b. Valuable oil fields. 
: 7 Trinidad c. Between Cuba and Haiti 
= d. City at entrance to Pan- 
= 4,—_Guantanamo ama Canal 
= 5._—_—-San José e. Fought for Haiti’s freedom. 
= 6. Martinique f. Capital of Costa Rica 
= 7,____Windward Passage  g. Island base off Florida 
= 8,_____Lescot h. Vichy-controlled French 
= 9.——___Toussaint L’Ouver- island. 
= ture i. Capital of Haiti. 
= 10.——Key West j. President of Haiti. 


INDIA 


Mark the following statements true or false. Each right 
answer counts 4. Total, 20. 


1__India has a Dominion form of government, 
like that of Canada. 


2._____In the early days of British rule, the East India 


Company controlled Indian affairs. 
eI 


3. Mahatma Gandhi's policy is known as passive 
resistance. 


4. The Moslems and Hindus are traditionally un- 
friendly to one another. 


— 


5.._._.Nehru promised Japan that India would do 
nothing to prevent Japanese intervention, 


HUUUULLUUAUUNUAUELAQQOQNQ0OROOOOUUUUOUUUUUUOUOUUUULULAUNALLGAOOUOEOGOEEEU A LGUEE EGGERT TAA 
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wl HEADLINE NEWS 


Check the right ending to each of the following state- 
ments. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 

1. Japan’s —s seaport is (a) Tokyo; (b) Yokohama; 
(c) Kobe; (d) Nagoya. 

2. On bess ball’ s opening day, the first ball was thrown 
out by (a) President Roosevelt: (b) Bobby Feller; (c) 
= President Henry A. Wallace; (d) Donald M. Nelson. 

The raid from Australia to the Philippines was led 
hy (a) Brig. Gen., Ralph Royce; (b) Gen. Douglas 
_ Arthur; (c) Lieut. Col. J. H. bites 

The westernmost base in Africa is (a) Madagascar; 


ey Natal; (c) Dakar; (d) Oran. 
My Scores 3 3. 


AE en 4. 


My Total Score 








IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


& 


flank, page 6, third column. The right or left side of 
an army or fleet. 

portee (pore-TAY), page 7, third column. From the 
French porter, meaning “to carry.” Applied to cavalry 
units which are carried to the battleground by trucks and 
trailers. 

shroud, page 11, third column. One of the ropes which 
helps support the mast of a ship. 

jibboom (JIB-BOOM), page 11, third column. A pole 
or spar extending from the front of a sailing-ship. The jib 
(a small triangular sail) is attached to it. 

mizzenmast (MIZ-un-mast), page 11, third column. 
The mast nearest the stern (rear) of a three-masted ship. 

grappling iron, page 11, third column. An iron hook. 
like a claw, for seizing an enemy ship and holding it while 
sailors climb onto its deck. 

yardarm (YARD-arm), page 11, third column. Either 
end of a beam or pole which supports a square sail. 

matrix (MAY-triks, or MAT-riks), page 5, second 
column. A mold made of papier-maché, and used for 
making a metal plate to be placed on a printing press. 
Cartoons and photographs are often reproduced by this 
method. A zinc engraving is made from the cartoon; 
many matrices (plural of matrix) are made from the zinc 
engraving; these matrices are then sent to all newspapers 
which plan to print the cartoon. A matrix is commonly 
called a mat. 

In printing Junior Scholastic, a matrix is made for each 
entire page. 

sisal (SEYE-sal or SEE-sal), page 5, second and third 
columns. A plant whose leaves give a strong white fiber, 
from which rope is made. 
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LINK STUDY OF CAVALRY 
TO HISTORY IN MAKING 


(Theme Article—Pp. 6, 7) 


Men on horseback, even in this day of mechanized, mo- 
torized warfare, have proved their worth under certain con- 
ditions of battle. Last winter mounted Russian soldiers 
helped turn the Nazi advance into retreat at Rostov. While 
German armored units stood frozen and useless by the way- 
side, Russian horsemen maneuvered across the plains. 


Help your pupils appreciate the conditions under which 
horse cavalry is particularly effective. The First U. S. Cav- 
alry Division is stationed at Fort Bliss, Tex., because the 
terrain there is suited to cavalry action. If invaders should 
attempt a landing in Mexico, where there are few roads for 
armored units, soldiers on hoiseback could easily cross the 
rugged, dry hills, covered with mesquite and cactus. 


The First Division includes the historically famous 7th 
Cavalry Regiment, companies of which General Custer led 
in the Battle of the Little Big Horn. The recent motion pic- 
ture, They Died With Their Boots On, is a stirring, dra- 
matic—if not always aceurate— version of Custer’s colorful 
life and the hopeless battle which he and his men fought 
on the Little Big Horn. 


The Civil War produced more great cavalrymen than any 
other American war. Confederate General Nathan Bedford 
Forrest (whose advice on military strategy was the famous 
phrase “Git thar fustest with the mostest men”) did much 
to develop the modern tactics of dismounted fighting. Union 
General John Buford employed the same method in the 
battle of Gettysburg, and helped save the Union Army. 


Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, of the Confederate Army, com- 
manded the cavalry which helped rout McClellan's army. 
The most famous cavalry leader in the North was Gen. Phil 
Sheridan, whose exploits in the Shenandoah Valley are still 
remembered with bitterness in the South. 


Another famous American cavalry regiment was the First 
Volunteer Cavalry or “Rough Riders” raised by Leonard 
Wood and Theodore Roosevelt in the Spanish-American 
War. It included mostly western cowboys and college ath- 
letes, and made a spectacular charge on Kettle (San Juan) 
Hill, outside Santiago, Cuba. 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you were a soldier, would you like to be in the 
cavalry? Give the reasons for your answer. 

2. Have you ever read or heard of any famous cavalry 
action in history? 

3. Can you think of any type of country or weather con- 
ditions under which horses would have an advantage over 
tanks, jeeps, etc.? 


Fact Questions 


1. What invention caused the cavalry to lose much of 
its importance in battle? 

2. “The cavalry is used as mounted infantry.” What is 
meant by this statement? . 
. What is the special offensive duty of the cavalry? 
. What is its special defensive duty? 
. What is the military meaning of the word flank? 
. In what state is the U. S. Cavalry School? 
. What is the difference between a Horse Cavalry Regi- 
ment and a Horse-Mechanized Regiment? 

8. What is a portee squadron? 
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lf Junior Scholastic Is Late 


Transportation of all kinds is uncertain in wartime. 
Your copies of Junior Scuo.astic leave our plant on 
the same day each week to reach you on the publication 
date. If your copies are late, it is due to wartime rail- 
road delays. First things first! In these times troop 
movements and transportation of military supplies have 
the right of way. 


HEADLINE NEWS—Pp. 2, 3 


The Cartoon of the Week on page 2 provides an excel- 
lent opportunity for a classroom discussion of Quislings and 
traitors, both at the present time and in American history. 
There are at least two ideas in the cartoon which will be 
fruitful for discussion: “Laval, Ruler of France” wearing a 
German uniform and Laval the commission merchant, with 
his slogan of “I Sell Anything.” You can point out the 
parallel with Benedict Arnold and other American would-be 
Quislings. Pupils may compare the situation in Vichy France 
with that in Occupied France, Norway, etc. It may be 
worth while to review the article on “Free French Africa” 
in last week’s issue. 


Discussion Questions 


1. In the Cartoon of the Week, why is Laval shown with 
a German uniform? 

2. Why did the cartoonist give Laval the slogan “I Sell 
Anything’? 

3. Can you name an American who took the side of our 
enemy during the Revolutionary War? 

4. If the Germans get the French Navy, do you think 
they will use German crews or F rench crews? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

5. If you were a Frenchman, whom would you follow— 
Pétain, Laval, or De Gaulle? 

6. What has the fighting in the Pacific shown about 
American planes and _ pilots? 

7. What quality do you admire in Brig. Gen. Ralph 
Royce? 


Fact Questions 

1. What is the capital of Japan? 

2. What is Japan’s chief seaport? 

3. Name three cities that U. S. planes bombed, as re- 
ported by the Japanese. 

4. From what Australian city did Brig. Gen. Ralph 
Royce’s daring raid begin? 

5. Where id Royce’s men refuel during the flight? 

6. Who threw out the first ball to open the baseball 
season in Washington, D. C.? 

7. How old is Marshal Pétain? 

8. Name two Vichy French bases in Africa. 

9. How is Laval expected to help the Axis in the struggle 
for the Mediterranean Sea? 

10. Who is William D. Leahy? 


CARIBBEAN REGION—Pp. 4, 5 


The Americas of North and South merge in the Caribbean. 
Where once we of the United States wielded a “big stick,” 
we now work with allies in a mighty cause. 

The map on page 4 shows how the war problem for the 
nations in this area is the problem of defending the Panama 
Canal as a line of communication. With the financial help 
of the United States, each of the countries is building up its 
defenses so that no enemy nation can get a toehold for attack. 
ing this hemisphere, 
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Use the stories about Haiti (page 5) as an example of the 
attitude taken by our Good Neighbors. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why are all the Caribbean countries interested in the 
uefense of the Panama Canal? 

2. Horv are these countries helping to defend it? 

3. How does the Panama Canal help us? How would it 
help the Axis? 
Fact Questions 

1. Name. as many Caribbean islands as you can. 

2. Name as many countries with Caribbean coastlines as 
you can. 

3. What state of the U. S. is nearest the Panama Canal? 

4. What government controls Martinique and Guadeloupe 
islands? 

5. How is Haiti cooperating with the U. S.? 

6. Who was Toussaint L’Ouverture? 

7. Name a leading product of Puerto Rico. 

8. What is sisal used for? 


BOOK REVIEW —P. 11 


“I have just begun to fight!” might well be the slogan of 
the United States at this moment, as it was the defiant cry 
of John Paul Jones. 

Ask pupils to compare the Navy of Jones’ day with our 
modern Navy. With the aid of a map, let them compare the 
areas on which our ships fought, then and now. Examine 

carefully the picture of the Bon Homme Richard on page 11, 
and have pupils name as many parts of the ship as they can. 
Collect stories of brave ships and their crews from the pres- 
ent war, to compare with the victories of Jones. 

Pupils will find the life of this early hero a fascinating 
study, and we strongly recommend the book reviewed here. 
John Paul, who was to become John Paul Jones, went to sea 
at the age of 12. We always associate him with naval ex- 
ploits, but in 1773 he settled in V irginia on a plantation left 
him by an older brother. With the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion he again put to sea. 

Jones’ Ranger was the first ship of war to fly the Stars 
and Stripes. When the French saluted the Ranger in 1777, 
it was the first salute to the U. S. flag by a foreign power. 

Typical of Jones’ spirit is his saying, “I do not wish to 
have command of any ship that does not sail fast, for I intend 
to go in harm's way. 

After the Revolution, Jones went to Russia to serve in the 
Russian Navy. He died in Paris, and was buried there. In 
1905 a squadron of U. S. warships brought his remains to 
Annapolis. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How could John Paul Jones’ words, “I have just begun 
to fight,” apply to the United States today? 

2. What are some of the differences between the Navy 
of Jones’ time and our Navy today? 

3. What problems does our Navy face today that did not 
exist during the Revolution? 


4. Describe the character of John Paul Jones. 


Fact Questions 


1. Under what circumstances did Tom meet Captain 
Paul? 

2. Why did Captain Paul change his name to Jones? 

3. Who helped him find a ship in France? 

4. Which ship had the advantage in the Bon Homme 
Richard's battle with the Serapis? Why? 

5. What was the condition of the Richard when Jones 
made his famous reply to the captain of the Serapis? 

6. What was the outcome of the battle? 


PAGE 2 
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Tips for English Classes 


Punctuation, conversation, paragraphing — there are rich 
opportunities for English classes to apply newly-acquired 
skills in studying this book review of I Have Just Begun 
to Fight. 

Ask pupils to close the magazines and write out in their 
own words, first a description of the battle between the Bon 
Homme Richard and the Serapis, then a conversation, either 
real or imaginary, between Jones and Tom. 

Compare accounts of the battle, having pupils read their 
descriptions, and noting the differences between their treat- 
ments and the printed version. Have pupils make their own 
observations on forceful paragraphs and descriptive words. 
Commend originality, and effective words which pupils may 
choose that are not in the review. Point out, too, the effec- 
tiveness of details in creating the atmosphere of the battle. 

In doing this exercise, pupils should observe carefully the 
logic of paragraphing, and the use of quotation marks in 
setting off speech. 


Contest for New York City Pupils 


If I Were Living in the Land of My Fathers Today is 
the topic of an essay contest for Public School pupils of 
New York City sponsored by Gimbel Brothers Department 
Store. 

In recognition of the centennial of New York City’s Board 
of Education, the contest challenges pupils to ——. 
opportunities for boys and girls in America and the 
of their ancestry. 

Ten prizes of $100 each will be given. Essays must be 
limited to 500 words, and must be postmarked not later 
than May 16. The pupil’s name and address, school and 
grade, and name and address of parent or guardian must 
appear on the entry. Pupils from the 7th to 12th grades, 
inclusive, may compete. Send entries to Essay Contest 
Department, 5th Floor, Gimbel Brothers, 33rd St. and 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Review Quiz Next Week! 

Questions covering the issues of April 6, 13, 20, 27, and 
May 4 will appear on page 8 of next week's Junior Scho- 
lastic. The quiz will be on Theme Articles, current events, 
and maps. 


and 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ, PAGE 8 
SOLDIERS: b, c, b, a, d. 
CARIBBEAN: i, d, b, a, f, h, c, j, e. g. 
INDIA: F, T, T, T, F. 

HEADLINE NEWS: b, ¢, a, c. 
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NOW... 


Get These Books for Your History, 
Civics and Geography Classes 


AT THESE REDUCED PRICES! 


LAND OF 
LIBERTY * 
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A 128-page book telling the regional 
story of the United States today in a 
vocabulary measured tor 6th, 7th, 8th and 
9th grade readers 

This richly illustrated book takes your students on a tour of 
America and its territories, helping them increase their knowledge 
of their own country. It’s an optimistic, enthusiastic and realistic book 
that faces the facts. Your pupils will love their country all the more 
for having read Land of Liberty. 

The story of each region is presented separately with hundreds ot 
photographs, with fact-packed yet short captions, scores of pictorial 
maps, charts that are sure to hold your Pes ren interest to the very 
ast page 

128 pages, size 8%” x 11”, brilliant red, 
white and blue cover. 
We've sold thousands of them at 50c each. 
NOW you can get your copies at HALF THE 
REGULAR PRICE—25c each. 
20c each in quantities of 10 or more. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 





A Gallery Seat In Conare: >. 
For Your Students 





A graphic story of how our laws are made 
and the men who make them. It’s an excellent 
workbook for teaching civics and government 
and helps create a sustained interest in the 
workings of our national legislature. 

Illustrated with photographs and diagrams, this book presents facts 
on how a bill becomes a law, what goes on behind the scenes, how 
Congress fits into the other departments of our government, how it 
is responsive to public opinion, and scores of other facts that help 
make teaching easier. You'll want a copy for every student. 
10%" x 7” page — 32 pages — colored cover. 





Thousands of copies have been sold at 25¢ a copy 
NOW You may use this book in your class for only 15¢ a copy 
10¢ a copy in quantities of 10 or more 


Place your order today. These prices include postage 25 


CASH WITH ORDER Please — We can’t afford bookkeeping expense and still 
provide these classroom aids at such low prices. 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP JST 
A Division of SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


Enclosed is my check or money order for $ for which please send me: 

eee.» Copies of LAND OF LIBERTY e.g. copies of CONGRESS AT 
at 25¢ each (20¢ each for WORK at 15¢ each (10c 
10 or more) each for 10 or more) 
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Use the stories about Haiti (page 5) as an example 
attitude taken by our Good Neighbors. 
Discussion Questions 


1. Why are all the 
defense of the 


Caribbean countries interested 
Panama Canal? 

2. Ho'v are these countries helping to defend it? 

3. How does the Panama Canal help us? How w 
help the Axis? 
Fact Questions 

1. Name. as many Caribbean islands as you can. 

2. Name as many countries with Caribbean coast! 
you can, 

3. What state of the U. S. is nearest the Panama 

4. What government controls Martinique and Guac 
islands? 

5. How is Haiti cooperating with the U. S.? 

6. Who was Toussaint L’Ouverture? 

7. Name a leading product of Puerto Rico, 

8. What is sisal used for? 


BOOK REVIEW—P. 11 


“I have just begun to fight!” might well be the sk 
the United States at this moment, as it was the defi 
of John Paul Jones. 

Ask pupils to compare the Navy of Jones’ day w 
modern Navy. With the aid of a map, let them comp 
areas on which our ships fought, then and now. E 

carefully the picture of the Bon Homme Richard on p 
and have pupils name as many parts of the ship as th 
Collect stories of brave ships and their crews from tl 
ent war, to compare with the victories of Jones. 

Pupils will find the life of this early hero a fasc 
study, and we strongly recommend the book reviewe 
John Paul, who was to become John Paul Jones, wen 
at the age of 12. We always associate him with nz 
ploits, but in 1773 he settled in Virginia on a plantat 
him by an older brother. With the outbreak of the 
tion he again put to sea. 

Jones’ Ranger was the first ship of war to fly th 
and Stripes. When the F rench saluted the Ranger in 
it was the first salute to the U. S. flag by a foreign po 

Typical of Jones’ spirit is his saying, “I do not ° 
have command of any ship that does not sail fast, for | 
to go in harm’s way.” 

After the Revolution, Jones went to Russia to serve 
Russian Navy. He died in Paris, and was buried tl 
1905 a squadron of U. S. warships brought his ren 
Annapolis. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How could John Paul Jones’ words, “I have just 
to fight,” apply to the United States today? 
2. What are some of the differences between th 
of Jones’ time and our Navy today? 

3. What problems does our Navy face today that 
exist during the Revolution? 


4. Describe the character of John Paul Jones. 


Fact Questions 


1. Under 
Paul? 


9 


what circumstances did Tom meet ¢ 


2. Why did Captain Paul change his name to Jo 
3. Who helped him find a ship in France? 
4. Which ship had the advantage in the Bon 
Richard's battle with the Serapis? Why? 
5. What was the condition of the Richard whe 
made his famous reply to the captain of the Serapis? 
6. What was the outcome of the battle? 





DRAMA OF 


YOUR CLASSROOM 


Get Your Copy of the HANDBOOK FOR AMATEUR 
BROADCASTERS at the New REDUCED PRICE 
PRACTICAL step by step directions for successful school broadcasts. Idec! fo, 
teaching radio appreciation. Eight chapters covering the following subje::;. 


Starting A Radio Guild . . . Scripts . . . Sound Effects . 
on the Air . . . Dealing with the local radio station . . . Wiring 
the school for sound . . . Producing the broadcast 


64 pages. Illustrated with photographs and diagrams 


» Music 


Thousands of teachers have bought this book at 50¢ a copy 


Now you can get it at the new reduced price of 25¢ 4 copy 
20¢ a copy for 10 or more . 


SCHOLASTIC RADIO PLAYS 


ideal for use in the classroom for club 
programs . for the auditorium 
SCHOLASTIC, the American High School Weekly has 
prepared th.s series of Radio Plays for use in school 
classes, clubs, assembly programs and broadcasts. The 
plays are 15 minutes long and can be produced after brie! 
rehearsal without memorizing and with only one stage 
“prop”’ — a microphone behind a curtain. They dea! wit! 
subjects drawn from literature, history, music, science 
safety. student problems, etc., and appeal to both y 
and adult audiences. No royalties. 





25¢ each — additional copies 10c each (Please order by number) 


1. OLIVER BEAN — Making a screen test (1 woman, 3 men) 

2. PYRAMUS AND THISBE — Interlude in Midsummer Night's Dream (1 
woman, 7 men) 

3. TAMING OF THE SHREW — Condensed version (2 women, 8 men) 

4 nes ee IN LOUISIANA — Founding of Free Academies (1 woman 

men). 

5. HAYM SALOMON — Financing the American Revolution (14 men, 1 woman) 

6. THE PRICE WE PAY — The nee! for safety in the home (11 men, 4 women) 

7. SIR ROBIN OF LOCKSLEY — Adventures of Robin Hood (13 men ! 
woman, others) 

8. THE DESERT BLOOMS — Growing wheat in Kansas (2 men, 5 wome: 

9. = WEAPON — Democracy against dictatorship (10 men, 7 wome: 

ers). 

10. NOT FOR LADIES — Bronte sisters sell novels (3 men, 2 women) 

11. RAVEN’S FIRST FLIGHT — Young Edgar Allen Poe (3 men, 3 women) 

12. BRIEF GLORY — Robespierre & French Revolution (5 men, 2 women) 

13 THE PEN IS MIGHTIER — Crusadc against Tweed (6 men, 1 woman) 

14. MAN vo - et ope: THE SU — Tuberculosis cure discovered 
(3 men, woman 

15. DUSKY SINGING — A Stephen Foster play with songs (3 men, 2 women 

16. — TWAIN DIGS FOR GOLD — Twain lands first newspaper job (4 
men ) 

17. LELAND STANFORD AND THE JUMPING HORSE — Invention of movie 


camera (6 men, 1 woman). 

SEARCH FOR SLEEP — Dr. Wm. Morton discovers ether (3 men, 1 woman 

a. prong — Schubert serenades a lady (7 men, 1 woma: 
mixed ch 

PETTICOAT BRIGADE — Susan Anthony's woman’s suffrage campaign (2 


en). 
HOUSE “On "HALSTEAD STREET — Jane Addams and Hull House (5 


nn —_ 
S 2 


21 
women ). 

22. FIRST SPARK — A schoolboy fires the shot that starts the World War ! 
men, 3 women). 

23. THE eg VS. JOE MILLER — Student drives car recklessly and pa; 


(3 men, 2 women). 

24. MR. ELLIOT'S CRAZY NOTION — Comic incident from history of auto 
mobile (4 men, 3 women). 

25. SIXTEEN — High school girl suddenly discovers love (2 men, 2 women) 


NOTE: Figures in the parentheses represent the number of characters in each pla 
An announcer is also required for each play 
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TWO BARGAIN COMBINATIONS THAT SAVE YOU MONEY 


Complete set of 25 plays in a looseleaf binder............... $3.00 
Would cost $6.25 if purchased separately 
Radio Handbook and any 4 plays — (You save 25c)---.-.--- occ $1.00 


Please order plays by number. Send cash with order. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP—A Division of SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS JS! 
Printing and Publishing Office, 430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 

Enclosed is my money order or check for $ for which please send me 
copies of HANDBOOK FOR AMATEUR BROADCASTERS. 


copies of SCHOLASTIC RADIO PLAYS (I have checked the plays anc 
indicated how many copies of each | want on the list above) 
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By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 














RiSIS IN INDIA 


: [BIA land of great wealth, has been the 
sal of invaders for more than 2,000 years. 
y, this nation is menaced by Japanese 
«in Burma and the Andaman Islands. 
dia’s population of 350,000,000 is more 
four times that of Japan. But the Indians 
been divided by religious differences, 
there is little time left to organize and 
pan army to fight Japan. There is also 
y anti-British feeling in India. 
sitain sought to gain greater Indian co- 
stion in the war effort by offering India 
cl inion independence,” such as Canada 
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IN THE I@TH CENT ; 

FOR CONTROL OF INDIA. AN EX-CLERK, ROBERT 
CLIVE, WAS THE MILITARY GENIUS WHO LED 
ENGLISH AND NATIVE TROOPS TO VICTORY 
OVER THE FRENCH AT BATTLE OF PLASSEY, 1757. 
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- after the war ends. But Indian leaders 
** ied down this offer because it did not give 
. full control over India’s present military 


ities. 
fven so, India’s leaders are determined 
ght against any Japanese invasion. The 
sd Nations must give the Indians all pos- 
aid. Japanese seizure of India would cut 
hina from British and American aid, and 
ace British defenses in Egypt and other 
ile East countries. 
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BRITISH TROOPS AND CIVILIANS AT CAWNPORE WERE MASSACRED. 
LUCKNOW WAS SAVED BY THE LAST MINUTE ARRIVAL OF HIGHLAND TROOPS. 
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IN THE 20TH CENTURY, 
INDIAN NATIONALISTS, LED <5 
BY MAHATMA GANDHI, 
DEMANDED FREEDOM. 
ALTHOUGH GANDHI 
PREACHED PASSIVE 
RESISTANCE HE COULD 
NOT ALWAYS CONTROL 
HIS FOLLOWERS. 
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BUT THE GREATEST 
AND SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDIA HAS 
BEEN THE BITTER HOSTILITY BETWEEN 
THE TWO RIVAL RELIGIOUS GROUPS, 
THE HINDUS AND THE MOSLEMS. 
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HE West Indian night was moon- 
hess Its darkness hung over the 

decks and rigging of the Amer- 
ican whaler Beaver, and the Eng- 
hsh ship, Betsey, as they lay an- 
chored only a short distance apart. 
Tom Folger paced the deck of the 
Beaver restlessly. His mind was busy 
with a quarrel he had witnessed on 
the Betsey that day, when he had 
boarded her to speak to her Captain. 

He remembered the tragic fight 
clearly. The Captain, a young Scots- 
man named John Paul, had tried to 
quiet the mutinous crew. Suddenly 
one of them made for him with a 
belaying pin. Paul had been forced 
to draw his sword in self-defense. 
The fight was over in a few minutes, 
and the sailor lay dead at the Cap- 
tain’s feet. 

Tom remembered also how the 
rest of the crew had looked. They 
hated the young Captain, and in- 
tended to make trouble for him. 

A faint noise sounded in the water 
below the ship. Startled, Tom peered 
down. An arm had just reached out 
of the water to grasp the lowest step 
of the gangway. Then a dripping 
swimmer hauled himself up on the 
ladder and started to climb aboard. 

“Give me a hand,” the swimmer 
gasped. 


“Captain Paul!” 
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Illustrations by Gerald Foster 


Jones ordered his crew to engage the Serapis. 
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JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S 
Gold Seal is awarded to 
Dodd, Mead & Co., publish- 
ers of | Have Just Begun to 
Fight, by Commander Ells- 
berg. We recommend this 
book for its colorful story of 
a man who kept on fighting 
—and wonl 


“Aye. Is that you, 
Tom Folger? Listen, I 
must get out of here 
tonight. The crew is 
against me, and they'll 
give me no chance for a 
fair trial in the courts. 
I slipped overboard from 
the Betsey, thinking to 
stow aboard your vessel —” 

“You'd not be safe here,” Tom 
interrupted. “We must get you to 
Trinidad. If you have four guineas, 
I can bribe some of our crew to row 
you there tonight.” 

“Nothing better,” Captain Paul 
agreed. 

The men Tom picked from the 
crew were eager to earn a little extra 
money. It would take them a few 
hours to row to Trinidad and back 
before their Captain noticed their 
absence. 

Tom laid the course, south by 
west, and the boat headed over the 
dark seas toward Trinidad—toward 
safety under the Spanish flag for the 
fugitive Scotchman. 










Ta Beaver returned to Nantucket. 
fom resolved to go a-whaling again 
-this time as a third mate, if pos- 
sible. He set to work to study a book 
on navigation. 

And then one day a strange ship 
sailed into Nantucket harbor, carry- 
ing no flag to tell her nationality. 

When the crew came ashore, the 
Captain proved to be none other 
than John Paul. Tom, startled, sought 
him out. 

“Nay, Tom,” said the Captain. “Do 
not call me Captain Paul. I am Cap- 








THE STORY O} 
JOHN PAUL JONES 


tain Paul Jones now. The British 
would like to see me hanged for the 
death of that sailor, and they are on 
the lookout for Captain Paul.” 

“So be it,” Tom agreed. “But you 
ship—I saw no name upon her, no: 
does she fly any flag.” 

“If she did,” Jones replied grimly, 
“she would float the Spanish flag. 
She is called the Santissima Trini 
dad, and she’s no better than a 
pirate. I shipped aboard her to get 
out of the West Indies, and it was 
not until we were at sea that I dis 
covered her to be a pirate. What 
could I do against a crew of Spanis! 
desperadoes then? On our course 
we ran into a fight with a British 
frigate, and our Captain was killed 
I succeeded by common consent o! 
all to his command. I have come her: 
to bury the Captain ashore, as lh 
wished. How fares it with you 
Tom?” 

When Tom had told Jones how 
he needed a job, the Captain nod 
ded. 

“I need a second mate on th: 
Trinidad, and you shall be it, if you 
wish.” 

Tom agreed gladly. The trip t 
Trinidad was successfully made, and 
Tom and Jones returned to America 
They had not been there long whe: 
news of the Boston Tea Party cam: 
to them. 

“There will be war with England 
now, Tom,” fones told him, “an 
America will need sailors as well a 
soldiers. We must go to Philadelphia 
and see what Congress means to <i 
about an American Navy.” 

Months later, Congress appointe: 
a Naval Committee. Four merchant 
ships were bought and armed, and 
John Paul Jonés was appointed 
First Lieutenant aboard the flagship 
Alfred. 

Tom Folger marveled at the 
strange life Jones had led. Ex-slaver, 
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BEGUN TO FIGHT” 


A REPORT ON THE NEW 
BOOK BY COMMANDER 


EDWARD ELLSBERG 


ex-pirate, a fugitive from British jus- 
tice, he had come to America to 
fight for American liberty. 


He fought very well for it. Aboard 
the Alfred, he took the British 
Fort Montague in the Bahamas. 
He was then placed in command of 
the Proypidence. Under his command 
the Providence captured several Brit- 
ish ships, and shelled the British 
fisheries on the Nova Scotia coast in 
revenge for the burning of American 
towns. 

On June 14, 1777, Congress ap- 
pointed Jones to command the 
Ranger. He was sent to France to 
carry important dispatches to Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who was U. S. Am- 
bassador to France. After the dis- 
patches were delivered, Jones sailed 
in the waters about Britain, attack- 
ing British ships. 

Jones raided the British seaport 
of Whitehaven and set fire to it. 

With the hope of getting com- 
mand of a squadron of Frenci: frig- 
ates, Jones resigned command of 
the Ranger. Benjamin Franklin of- 
tered to help him find a ship so that 
he could continue to fight. 

The best ship they could find was 
none too good. She was the Bon 
Homme Richard, a vessel in poor- 
condition. Jones had her rebuilt, but 
he could find nothing but worn-out 
cannons to use as guns aboard the 
ship. 

He put to sea in the Bon Homme 
Richard. The odds were heavy 
against him, for the British fleet was 
the most powerful in the world. 

In the North Sea, by moonlight, 
Jones encountered a large merchant 
fleet convoyed by the Serapis, a 
British man-of-war carrying 40 guns. 
The Bon Homme Richard carried 
only half that many. 

Immediately Jones ordered his 
crew to engage the Serapis. From 
his place on deck, Tom Folger could 
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She was the Bon Homme Richard. 


see that only a cable's length of 
water separated the two ships. They 
opened fire on each other, and ter- 
rific explosions rent the air. Several 
of the ancient guns on the Richard 
were so old that they had burst 
with the first discharge of gunfire! 


Choking from the smoke-filled air, 
Tom started down to the stifling 
gun room. Then his eyes fell upon 
the Serapis. She had two gun decks 
—both trained directly on the Rich- 
ard! 


On deck, Jones had seen the dou- 
ble row of guns also. 

“We're done for if our enemies get 
in any more broadsides with those!” 
he said. “We must close in, and try 
to board her. If she gets clear of us, 
she can blow us to pieces.” 

Gradually, the Bon Homme Rich- 
ard, clumsier than the Serapis, drew 
close to her enemy. Both ships con- 
tinuously fired at each other. So close 
together were the vessels that it was 
impossible for any shot to miss. 

Jones watched his chance and took 
it. He maneuvered the Richard so 
that her starboard shrouds* were 
pierced by the jibboom* of the 
Serapis. Then he lashed his mizzen- 
mast* to the enemy's jibboom, so 
that the Serapis could not get away. 

“Well done, my brave lads!” he 
called out. “We've got her now. 
Throw on board the grappling irons* 
and stand by to board her!” 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 


With chains and grappling hooks, 
the crew of the Richard soon had 
the two vessels lashed together. But 
the crew of the Serapis did not wait 
for their ship to be boarded. Waving 
cutlasses, they leaped onto the gun- 
wales between the ships, and then 
onto the deck of the Bon Homme 
Richard. After a raging fight, the 
Americans drove them back to their 
own ship. Both sides retired to their 
own bulwarks, and began firing the 
guns again. 


A LTHOUGH the Serapis had more 
guns than the Richard, the British 
soon had few gunners to man them. 
The Americans ran the British gun- 
ners through with pikes every time 
they leaned out to ram a charge into 
the guns. 


The Richards hold was full of 
water, and she was sinking. Fire had 
broken out on the Serapis, and had 
then spread to the Richard. The sail- 
ors stopped fighting long enough to 
put the blaze out. 

“Have you surrendered?” the Eng- 
lish Captain demanded. 

In a voice loud enough to wake 
the dead, John Paul Jones called 
back: “Never! I have just begun to 
fight!” 

Then Jones saw another opportu- 
nity. “Tom,” he exclaimed, “we must 
silence their lower deck guns, and 
then we can board her before the 
Richard sinks beneath us.” 

Under his orders, Tom crawled 
aloft to the yardarm.* With him 
went Red Jerry, an Indian. From 
their swaying perch, they heaved 
hand grenades down the hatches of 
the Serapis. The grenades exploded 
the enemy’s ammunition, and de- 
stroyed the guns. 

John Paul Jones sang out: “Board- 
ers away!” 

Over the shattered gunwales 
leaped the boarders from the Rich- 
ard, Against the moonlit sky, Tom 
could see the English Captain haul- 
ing down his flag in surrender 

The shattered Bon Homme Rich- 
ard sank shortly afterward. Jammed 
with the victors and the vanquished, 
the Serapis was brought under 
Jones’ orders to a neutral Dutch port. 

From her mizzenmast floated the 
American flag—a flag that John Paul 

ones had made respected through- 
out the world. 

—MARGARET SyLvesTER, Book Editor. 
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COPYREADING 


HIS week we introduce another 

member of the newspaper staff— 
the copyreader. He reads the stories 
that are turned in by the reporters, 
and prepares them for the composing 
room—where the type is set. 

The copyreader must be accurate 
and well-informed, because he must 
check and correct spelling, grammar, 
facts, etc. It is also his duty to cut 
out unnecessary words. 

In marking the reporter's copy, the 
copyreader uses a standard set of 
marks to guide the linotype operator 
who sets the type. These marks are 
shown at bottom of this column. 

The copyreader uses the paragraph 
mark to show the beginning of a 
paragraph—even if the paragraph is 
already shown by indenting several 
spaces on the typewritten copy. 

At the right are two samples ot 
newspaper copy. The one headed 
“HERE IS AN EXAMPLE OF 
COPYREADING” is already pre- 
pared for printing. 

The sample headed “NOW YOU 
DO THE COPYREADING” has not 
yet been marked. Your assignment is 
to copyread it carefully, putting in 
the correct marks. 


-——Copyreading Marks—— 


& 


Paragraph. 


triger Insert omitted letter. 
h 4 Substitute letter 
C asgng above. 


Small letter instead 
of capital. 


, Separate the words 

Joe|jumped that are run to- 
gether. 

lieutenant Capital instead of 
= small letter 
a tftp) 
= Transpose letters. 

Pp ey, 
the-fat- man Cut out word. 
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GOOD WORK! 


Outstanding entries were received 
‘ from these Junior Journalists: 


Gathering News (March 2-7) 

Rita Block, Mark Twain Jr. H. S., Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥.; Dick Schwartz, Merrill ( Wis.) 
Jr. H. S.; Stephen Anderson, York Beach 
(Me.) School; Tony Salcido, Fries Ave. 
School, Wilmington, Calif.; Irwin Bradford, 
Harmony School, Mingo Junction, O.; Dor- 
othy Steinkraus, School No. 12, Paterson, 
N. J.; Howard Moore, Bad Axe ( Mich.) 
School, and Roger Brandstetter, Concordia 
Lutheran School, Kirkwood, Mo. 


Write a Headline ( March 9-14) 

Betty Jo were Lindbergh Jr. H. S., 
Long Beach, Calit.; Ada Kir Van, John 
Marshall Jr. H. S., Seattle, Wash.; Virginia 
Paetow, Vining School, New Boston, Mich.; 
Leon Kampa, St. Joseph School, Grenville, 
S. Dak.; and Lillian Rogers, York Beach 
(Me.) School. 


Write a Caption (March 16-21) 

Joseph Algaeir, Merrill (Wis.) Jr. H. S.; 
Marilyn Sundeen, Ashland ( Wis.) School; 
Walter Moore, Mountain Empire Union 
H. S., Pine Valley, Calif.; Barbara Budd, 
Lykens ( Pa.) H. S.; James Lawless, School 
No. 12, Paterson, N. J.; David Smith, Glea- 
son ( Wis.) School; Bernard Kaminsky, Bel- 
mar (N. J.) School; Chester Miotki, St. 
Joseph School, Grenville, S. Dak.; Austin 
Judy, Dixie School, Wiley Ford, W. Va.; 
and Peggy Rau, Frankenmuth ( Mich.) H. S. 

Rewrite Man ( March 23-28) 

Lonnie Smith, Cleveland ( Mo.) School; 
Charles Peck, Mountain Empire H. S., Pine 
Valley, Calif.; Margaret MacRae, Washing- 
ton School, Bellflower, Calif.; Bernard 
Cohen, Mark Twain Jr. H. S., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Caroline Mims, St. Lucie Co. H. S.., 
Fort Pierce, Fla. 
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Chinese Kite 


By DONNA TARBOX 
Olin Consolid. School, Olin, O. Grade 8. 


Come, Bobby, let’s go to the meadows 
green, 

And free the wings of the Dragon 
Queen. 

Up she'll glide, over the trees, 

To twist and twirl and challenge the 
breeze. 

Her tail is a string of colors bright, 

That “loops the loop” in its upward 
flight. 

Her anchor is yards and more yards 
long, 

That hums as it whirls—a happy song. 

It’s Spring! Let’s go to the meadows 
green, 

And free the wings of the Dragon 


Queen. 


Sky Meadow 


By ROBERT THOMPSON 
Jr. H. S., Forest City, la. Grade 7. 


The clouds are sheep; 

In their blue pastures they wander. 

Carefree, they drift through the fields 
of blue grass. 

The wind is their shepherd, 

And when day is dying, 

He gathers his flocks in the fold 

Of the setting sun. 


HERE IS AN EXAMPLE OF COPYREADING 








| The American flag will appar in col5 rs on the cover 
of almost every Magazine in the country which is published 
between june 25 and July 4, the United Statf¥ Fleg Asso- 
olationpaid todays Many magazines have already designed 


—_— 2 
front covers for this this Independence gay pdition, 





NOW YOU DO THE COPYREADING 











Books for service men poured into Jeferson juniot 
High School last week for the Victory Book CamPaign. 

pupils brougth in more than 500 volumes, 
sponsered by the local chapter chapter of the Amerioan 


Redcross, the USO, and the American Library Association, 


The drive is 
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1. KANGAROOS range in size trom the 

ot-long rat kangaroo to the five-foot gray 
kangaroo called a boomer. They use their 
tails to keep their balance while jumping. 


9 


2. KOALAS live in eucalyptus trees. The 
ids and shoots of these trees form most 
f their diet. Australian natives hunt them 
r their,fur and for food. 


3. THE KOOKABURRA is also known 
the laughing jackass because of its 
reeches of merriment which fill the Au- 
ralian woods. It resembles the kingfisher. 


t. THE PLATYPUS is an egg-laying mam- 
al. Its muzzle is shaped like a duck’s 
ill, and its tail is one-third of its length. 
he male has spurs on his hind feet. 
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NEW MOVIE 


THE INVADERS 


A Columbia Picture 





It could have happened any time be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. A German U-boat, 
sighted and chased by English planes, 
had to find a hideout in Hudson Bay. 
Six of the crew went on shore to find 
food. While they were gone, an English 
bomber smashed their ship. Ard » 
they were, on the Canadian coast, 
among their enemies. Their only chance 
to save their lives, and the glory of 





Hitler, was to cut across Canada to the 
U. S. A. We would have to return them, 
because, at that time, Germany and the 
United States still were at peace. 

Did they make it? Not a single man 
of them. One by one they fell prey to 
their own loud-mouthed boasting, their 
own cowardice, their own stupidity. 

There are great names in the cast— 
Laurence Olivier, Leslie Howard, Ray- 
mond Massey. But the cast isn’t the most 
important thing. In fact, you almost 
forget the cast in your excitement over 
the story. This is the best and most 
sincere war picture we've seen so far. 
And it’s real—so real you think it ac- 
tually happened. 














KEEPS EM 


EXTRA DEFENSE DUTIES TAKE EXTRA PEP! 























= ‘ 


‘A fatigue. 
fp 
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7 BIG CHEWY, 
CHOCOLATEY CHUNKS 





KEEP "EM TURNING! He 
sells Defense Stamps on his 
newspaper route. A Tootsie 
Roll in his pocket is his first 
line of defense against 


Tootsie Rolls 


with DEXTROSE for food energy 








KEEP "EM ROLLING. Plenty of 
swell-tasting Tootsies give her 
plenty of extra food-energy for 
rolling those bandages fast! 





KEEP "EM PUSHING! He collects tin and 
rubber one day, salvages paper the next. 
Even the wrapper from his daily Tootsie 
Roll goes into the pile! 







\ JUMBO ROLL 
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PLAY BALL — KEEP FIT 


The President of the U. S. has given Base- 
ball the GO signal for ‘42. American Boys 
and men must be fit—healthy—strong—in- 
dustrious. To work hard and get results, 
Americans must have time to relax, and 
Baseball, the All-American game, provides 
the relaxation and builds healthy bodies. 


o> 


DIMAGGIO WILLIAMS MIZE 


Choose your baseball bats as the Cham- 
pions do and insist on your favorite 
player's autograph and the Louisville 
Slugger Trademark on 
the bat you buy. 

FREE. A copy of 
“Famous Slugger Year 
Book for i942". Ask 
your dealer or send 5c 
in stamps direct to 
Department S-32. 





SLUGGER BATS Cours yk hg 
FREE BOOKLET 


ON FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY 


A new, complete, fully illustrated booklet on 
FLASH photography! Tells how YOU can be a 
success from the start—put life into your pictures 
-take “shots” you'll treasure all your life! In- 
door pictures day or night—outdoor pictures in 
deep shadow or light—pictures shot against the 
sun! Double your picture-toking fun! Get this val- 
vable booklet! it’s offered to you FREE by Kalart, 
makers of the famous Kalart Micromatic Speed 
Flash. Write today! 


THE KALART COMPANY, INC 
Dept. 941, Stamford, Conn 


ar 


ann arbor 















“CHOOSING YOUR CAMERA" 
qt Write for this 32 poge booklet 

















FINE AMERICAN MADE CAMERAS 


Chass Pind anid Kings 

Artistic pins, rings and emblems for 

‘44 classes and clubs. Attractive prices 30 

FR t up. Finest quality, gold plated, silver, 
cat? etc. Over 300 designs. 

Dest PP, METAL ARTS CO, lec, Rochester, MY. 








STAMPS 


Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun for Only i0e! 500 Foreign 
Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on bits of 
paper) just as received from the church missions and 
other sources Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloging up to 25c or more each! The biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only {Ge to serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept. No. 24, Jamestown, New York 
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SPORTS 
FIELDER MacARTHUR 


HEN Gen. Douglas MacArthur was 
at West Point, he played on the 
baseball team. Joe Williams, Scripps- 
Howard sports writer, tells the story: 
“The first baseball game between An- 
napolis and West Point was played on 
May 18, 1901. A tall cadet somewhat 
on the thin-frame side played left field 
in that game. He was destined to touch 
the stars with his saber in later years. 
Today he stands out as America’s No. 1 
military figure. MacArthur, of course. 


“In those days, as now, MacArthur 
was tall and straight as a ramrod. He 
stood six feet one inch in his bare feet. 
He weighed around 145 pounds. He 
was fast, had a DiMaggio throwing arm, 
could go and get the ball, and hit well 
enough. 

“The coach had him hitting second, 
which would suggest he could lay the 
ball down (bunt), a popular stratagem 
in the dead-ball days. In this particular 
game he was at bat three times, didn’t 
get a hit, but scored a run and stole a 
base. Nobody hit one out his way, so 
he had an idle day in the field. 3 

“Army won the game by scoring three 
runs in the third — and it was Mac- 
Arthur who started the rally and scored 
the first run. 


“There was a return game the follow- 





International News Pt 
General Douglas MacArthur when 
he was a cadet at West Point. 


ing spring. This time Army was beaten 
but one of the features of the game was 
a peg by MacArthur from deep in the 
outfield, which robbed the Navy pitche: 
of a home run. . The West Point 
historian writes: “‘“MacArthur’s perfect 
peg to the plate held Raudenbush’s tre 

mendous drive to a tfiple.’ Even in 
those days the young man knew a 
thing or several about slowing up the 
enemy, didn’t he?” 





GAMES TO PLAY 


TRIANGLE BALL 


RIANGLE ball is played with a 

rubber ball. You need a perfectly 
level playing area. Otherwise you won't 
get a true bounce. 

The field is chalked up as shown. 
There are three bases—first, second and 
home. Four players make up a side. 
Three take their positions in front of 
the baseline between first and second. 
The one in the middle is the pitcher. 
The fourth player is the catcher. He 
stands behind home plate. 

The pitcher feeds the ball underhand 
to the batter on one bounce. He tosses 
the ball so that the batter can slap it. 
There are no balls or strikes. 

The batter tries to slap the ball 
through the infield. He cannot punch it. 
The ball must take at least one bounce 
before it crosses the baseline. Otherwise 
it is out. 

If the ball touches a fielder and 
crosses the line without first bouncing, 
it counts as a fair hit. The batter runs 
the bases as in baseball. 


The defensive team tries to field th: 
ball and relay it to the first basema: 
before the runner gets there. A ball that 
goes outside first or third base is fou! 
and counts as an out. 

Bunting and “slugging” are not al- 
lowed. A “slug” is a ball that bounces 
over the heads of the fielders. 

All other rules are as in baseball. A 
side gets three outs and scores by run- 
ning the bases in order. 
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3. A kind of poem. 


5. Famous Kentucky hunter. 


. Dwelling place. 
8. Knob or lump. 


10. Indefinite article. 
ll. Masculine name. 


13. To finish. 


14. Country annexed by Japan in 1910. 
16. Distance equal to 5,280 ft. 
18. Former Russian ruler (title). 


19. Those who use. 


25. To be ill. 


26. Place for keeping money (pl.). 
28. Substance used in raising bread. 


30. Exclamation of disgust. 


. Soft covering for head and neck. 
. Plural of man. 


| 
- 
1. Female deer. 
5 


. Without limits (adv.). 


6. Signature on the back of a check. 
. Preposition telling place where. 
9. Preposition meaning near. 


10. Herb used in dill. 
11. Little child. 


5 
\7. Before. 
23. Father. 
4 


. United States. 


26. Sound of a bleat. 
27. Covered with ashes. 
29. Flow back. 


{Solution next week] 
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. Dry and powdery, like meal. 
3. Large, three-toed Australian bird, 
. A human upper limb. 


20. Kind of tree, large and graceful. 
21. Suffix meaning of or pertaining to. 
22. Possessive case of I. 





From 


‘Saturday Review of Literature’ 


“How can I do my homework 
with that noise going on?” 


Joke of the Week 






Humor award of the week goes to 
Alfonzo Varano, P.S. 238, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. for this joke. 

Farmer: “One of them city slickers 


tried to sell me the Empire State Build- 
ing when I was in New York last week.” 


Farmer's Wife: “What did you say?” 
Farmer: “I sez “Wrap it up!” 


Sickening 


Servant: “The doctor is here, sir.” 
Absent-minded Professor: “I can’t 


see him. Tell him I’m sick.” 


Milton Cottrell, Noble School, Detroit, Mich. 


Correction 


Sonny: “May Sally and me go to the 


movies?” 
Mother: “Sally and I, dear.” 
Sonny: “But what about me?” 


June Hokt. Willard School. Caspar. Wyo 


Cross Her Palm 


Customer: “Miss, there’s a fly in my 


coffee! What's the meaning of that.” 


Waitress: “How should I know? I’m 


a waitress, not a fortune teller.” 


Beverly Gurney. NE Jr. H. 8.. Kansas City, Mo. 


Applesauce 
Small Boy: “Mother, is it true that 


an apple a day keeps the doctor away?” 
Mother: “Why, yes, dear, so they 


say.” 
Small Boy: “Give me one quick, then. 
I just broke the doctor’s window.” 


Get Going 
Father 


Suitor: “Your father’s a crank.” 

Father: “When you don’t have a self- 
starter, you need a crank!” 

Dorothy Sneed, High School, Mineral Springs, N. C. 


(upstairs): “Daughter, it’s 
time for that young man to be going.” 








SCHOOLHOUSE INTERIOR 


HE March 2 issue of Junior Scho- 
J istic told you how to make a 

model of the log schoolhouse at- 
tended by boys and girls in colonial 
times. Now you can make the interior 
of tue schoolhouse. If you wish, you can 
put the two togethe: so it will be com- 
plete inside and out. 

Most of these school houses were 
one-room buildings The room was 
heated by a stove for which the boys 
chopped wood. The rest of the furniture 
usually consisted of the teacher's desk 
and stool, crude log desks, benches for 
the pupils to sit on, and a dunce’s stool. 
Schoolhouse equipment generally in- 
cluded a bell for the teacher to use 
when calling the pupils into class; a 
pail and dipper for water; a heavy ruler 
or birch rod for punishing unruly 
pupils; and a small globe. 

You can make the desks from a cream 
cheese box, and the benches from a 
fruit box. Toothpicks or matches can 
be used for bench legs. The body of the 
stove can be made from a thread spool 
and a metal film spool. A piece of dowel 
will make the stove pipe. 

C. J. MAGINLEY 


If you want complete directions and diagrams, 
write Junior Scholastic, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y., sending 5c in coin or stamps to 
cover postage and printing cost. 





Retreat 


First Hunter: “Look! A lion’s track!” 

Second Hunter: “You're right! See if 
you can find where he’s gone, and I'll 
find where he came from.” 


Robert Lee Davis, Willard School, Casper, Wyo 
Canny 
First Author: “What’s the matter 


with you?” 
Second Author: “I wrote an article on 
fresh milk, and the editor condensed it.” 


Solution to April 20th Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-lama; 5-ape; 8-Americans; 1l-ere; 
12-S.A.; 13-eve; 16-it; 17-rend; 18-Sulu; 19-an; 
21-per; 22-to; 23-all; 25-emollient; 29-she; 30-true. 

DOWN: 1-lacerate; 2-am; 3-me; 4-are; 5-ace; 
6-Pa.; 7-ensile; 9-ire; 10-saturate; 14-venoms; 15- 
en; 20-ell; 23-ale; 24-lie; 26-oh; 27-er; 28-Nu. 
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“YOUVE GOT TO BE TOUGH TO WIN” 


A STRAIGHT TALK TO AMERICAN BOYS FROM ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT COACHES 





Americe’s greatest wealth is the 
health of you boys who will be the 
men of tomorrow. America is count- 
ing on you to be her star athletes, 
executives, professional men, leaders! 
So, today isn’t too soon to start get- 
ting ready to make the varsity team, 
the winning team in your favorite 
sport, in scholarship, in life. It doesn’t 
matter if you’re underweight. It 
doesn’t matter if you’re not a giant 
of physical strength. What does mat- 
ter is this—do you have the will to 
win? I’m betting you have...or you 
wouldn’t be American boys, 


Sincerely, 


Fiank, Kak 


toe wt 
ee nat 


‘GET THIS NEW FREE BOOK, “Play Ball,” 
written by famous Frankie Frisch. You can 
zet this bulletin through your nearest Keds 
dealer. If he is unable to supply you, use 
coupon below. 


Kéds 


ber Company 


1230 Sixth Avenue + Rockefeller Center * New York, N. Y. 


the Hat  Aamfriont 


’ 
I will build a strong, healthy, 


tough, enduring body, 


’ 
I will work hard, day by day, 
because I know that is the only 
way strong muscles are developed. 


I will keep my body clean, be- 


cause I know cleanliness is essen- 
tial to good health. 


4 
I will get plenty of sleep, be- 


cause I know an alert mind and 
quick muscles depend on proper 
rest. 


I ‘ 
will eat plenty of nourishing 


food because I realize the import- 
ance of building sound bone, 
muscle and nerve fibre. 


I ‘ 
will develop my fullstrength 


and stature so that I may be 
worthy of a place on the varsity 
teams of my school and college. 





A CREED FOR AMERICAN BOYS 


By Frank Leahy 


I will be fair and helpful to 


others who have not had the ad- 
vantages I have had. 


I will defend these who are 


not as strong as I am—and con- 
tribute my part to those who are 
stronger than I am. 


‘ 
I will always put the success 


of my team ahead of my own. 


‘ 
I will keep my head up, win 
or lose, in the full realization that 
my own best effort, enthusiasti- 
cally given, to the utmost of my 
strength, makes every day a vic- 
tory day for me. 


I will make this creed my 


creed. 1 will follow it faithfully 
every day. Because in this way— 
through right thinking, right work- 
ing and right living —I will be- 
come the man America expects 
me to be. 











—~ 


Boys! Frankie Frisch’s New Free Book Tells How to Play Major League Baseball! 


% 


HOW TO MAKE THE TAG. One of the 
many action shcts from the chapter on infield- 
ing. Upon receiving the ball, the baseman 
quickly brings it down in front of the base. 
He lets the runner slide into it. 


ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


HOWTO PITCH A CURVE. When the arm 
reaches the plane of the body, the wrist snaps 
outward mod ps ball is released from between 
the thumb and the forefinger. The midcle 
finger and wrist supply the spin. 


FRANK LEAHY, Director, 


Keds Sports Department, 
United States Rubber Company, 
1230 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Frank: Please send me free, a full size copy, 
ready for framing, of “A Creed for American Boys.” 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
CITY 








STATE 








